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INCREASING PRESERVICE CURRICULUM ACCOUNTABILITY 
TO RURAL HANDICAPPED POPULATIONS 



The, major challenge facing BEH [now Special Educa- 
tlon Programs, or SEP] Is to develop models meeting 
. the least restrictive environment fequlreraents in 
rural aseas .... A full continuum of services 
to handicapped children is not always available in 
rural schools, and children in these areas are not - 
always placed in the least restrictive environment 
(Semi-Annual 'Update on the Implementation of PL 94-142 , 
August 1979, pp. xvl and 50). 

- - i 
A February 1980 SEP Briefing Paper stated that many of the unserved 

and underserved handicapped people living throughout rural parts of the 

A 

. nation prior to the passage of PL 94-142 remain unserved, underserved, 
*and'perhaps uncounted (Sontag & Button^ 1980) . Data collected in 1979-81 
by the National Rural Research ^nd Personnel Preparation Project (NRP) In 

* over 100 local rrftal school districts verified this statement (Helge, ♦ 
1981). . 

Other sources , have .concluded that rural schools have the largest 
unserved special needs population, greater incidences of handicapping 
conditions, and less resources for services including specialized staff, 
money,- and other resources (SEP Rur^l Special Education Task Forc£ report, 
1979;' National institute of Education, 1977; Helge, 1980). 

Critical Shortages of Rural Special Education Personnel 

Two-thirds '(67%) .of the nation's 16,000 school districts are clas- 
% sifled as either 'rural, remote, or Isolated because of sparse population 
or geographic location including- mount aijrts, desert, or islands. More 
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tlian 15 million children ages 5 to 17 are enrolled in rural schools, and 

the estimated number of handicapped"^ students in rural schools has ranged 

as high as. 1.8 million (Sher, 1978; Education of the Handicapped , June 
j — * 

6, 1979). 

/ 

The White House Rtrral Development background paper (1979), prepared 

\ 

for the White House Rural Initiative, found that rural population growth 
was 9.3 perctot compared with only 5.3 percent growth in metropolitan 
areas. The spied* persistence! and widespread nature of the trend of 
rural population growth* have surprised nearly everyone, and these show 
no sign of abating. Tax revenues and other sources of relief have not 
kept pace. 

Even though rural population, growth has been increasing and a 
rapid growth of special education programs has Ensued, ,riltal teachers 
and su^ort staff have had phenomenally high attrition rates. The SEP 
Semi-Annual Report of 1979 reported that large numbers of untrained 
teachers are providing supportive and related services to handicapped 

chlldred. N 4 

* 

The 1980 SEP Briefing Paper (Sontag and Button, February, 1980), 

y . * 

reported a critical inadequacy /in the numbers of spe'clal education 
teachers in remote, Isolated, or culturally distinct rural areas through- 
out the nation. The memorandum suggested that tttere may be as many as 



5^000 unfilled ^pecial education teaching position^ in allpau^ts of rural 
America. Reports from NRP data collected from 1978 to 1981, verified** 



severe shortage of personnel. In fact, the 1978-79 study indicated that 
94% of the 21 states, sampled repoVted acute problems' in* recruiting and 
retaining special education personnel in rural areas (Helge^ 1981). 



Subsequent NRP data col lection* and recent conversations with 2>EP 
personnel Indicate that the numbers of special education teachers needed 
fqjp rural areas are. indeed higher than 5,000. The 1981 SEP Semi-Annual 
Report to Congress reported that over 60,000 special education teache*s N 
are needed for the entire United States. Rural schools are two-thirds 
of all schools,. and many rural areas have attrition rata? of 30-50%. 

• • ' . • • - . v- / * 

Many rural special educators have, jnlgrated to suburban and urban jobs in 
recent; years as full implementation k of PL 94-142 has initiated openings 
for thousands of noi)-rural special education positions. Although exact 
figures are unavailable, It seems, that the* number of special educators 
needed for rural America ls^curr^ntly closer*to 10,000 than 5,000. 

The SEP Briefing Paper of 1980 stated that rural personnel shortr 
ages are the most acute areas of staf f^ng. deficiency because 4 special 
education personnel have' not been trained to adjust to the demands of 
remote, isolated^ or culturally distinct rural areas. The paper stated 
that* "the difficulty posed by such areas Is not the problem of preparing 
quantities of sheer numbers of teachers, but of preparing teachers who 
are willing and capable of teaching in #areas which impose disincentives 
to the. majority .of teachers" (p. 6). - # 

TJhe problems of Inadequate numbers and Issues of the quality of 
training for rural special educators have been highlighted by the demands 
of compilative with the mandates of PL 94-142. The necessity of moving 
toward full service has tended to emphasize the extent of the difficulty 
of attracting personnel to certain areas due to increased service demands, 
the. growing recognition of educational rights by parents of handicapped 
children, and the Increased involvement of advocacy groups and citizens' 
councils (Sontag '& Button, 1980). 
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In 19JJ0, the NRP conciuct'§d a study to compare rural special educ^- . 
tion programs before and after the implementation of PL 94-142.. As this 
National Comparative Study reported a 92% Increase in the number of 
children identified and served in , rural areas, it is» understandable that 

. - • ■ % 

massive increases in the quantity of qualified special .educators are 
necessary. , 

The NRP found that ~setu-rlng adequate numbers of personnel to serve 
rural handlcaj^ped students (/as a concern of almost all states, whether 
primarily rur^l or urban. Even in relatively m&re attractive states, a 
major concern of persons in state departments in charge of training is 
securing adequate numbers of qualified personnel tq work with rural han- 

dicapped children. »The SEP Bri&f ing Paper recognized that state depart- 

* \ ' 

ments 1 divisions of training considered the. svlpply of teachers f&r 

jremote areaa to^be a major area of concern in their overall^ recruitment 



strategies. Although some states- 1 have tried innovative approaches to 
recruitment, the "benefits of many of these approaches have been dltnin- 
ished qverr-£-ime as demands for qualified personnel have outstripped 
supply. * ; ^ 

Specific Special Education Trailing ^leeds . 

The training of special educators for rural America has been ^ - 
concern , and need that has been substantiated as a major initiative for 
the Comprehensive System of Personnel Development (CSPD) aspect of thg 
implementation of PL 94-L4£< During l$79-80 ueglonai CSPD meetings 



across ttife United States, concerns were cons lstently 'raised by th$ state 

education ageticy^SPD coordinators regarding. Implementation of the CSPD ' * \ 

. * V. 



section of State Plans, in rural areas of their states. * Similarly, 



the SEP Semi-Annual Report (1*979) noted a need to use findings from 

<* . 

V 

surveys of rural service delivery systems to design personnel prepara- 
tion materials and alternate procedures for inservice In rural schools.' 

Numerous professional organizations (Including the Council for 
Exceptional Children CA?E Research Division Committee and the National 
Education Association) have identified rural preservlce' training as a 
high priority need. # < 

However, most university faculty are unaware of successful rural 
service delivery models*. This was dramatically depicted in the HEW- 
funded Experimental Schools Program. The program failed in its ^systemic ' 
change efforts because university faculty 'who could work effectively 
with rural LEAs could not' be Identified (National institute of Edvicfc- 
tlon, 1975). • * 

The Department of Education-sponsored Rural Conversations Seminar 
(1979) identified the Jieed (92% agreement) for development of preservlce 

curricula relevant to t rural needs. Currently, relatively few higher jf 

v * , >> s 

education institutions offer training* programs (or even courses) sped-. 

fically for teachers preparing fojr rural service. New preparation pro- 

grams must be created or current programs altered in order to build a 

corps of teachers who are adequately prepared for the unique challenges 

of rural schools. 

J Although student teaching is an important prefcerviue professional 
experience in college preparation programs, its value for the rural 
practitioner frequently is offset by the fact that it is normally carried 
o«t in an urbatfcfetype of environment. Administrators, involved in a study 

by Moriarty (1981) felt that colleges were Ineffective in preparing 

»i «. 

students to become -effect ive and successful .teachers for the rural 
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.scene. Knowledge of subject matter is of mipor importance if teachers 
are not equally prepared to work in rural environments. 

Questionnaires and surveys were sent by the NRP via the project * 
riewsletter in 1980-81- to 750 of the 2 376 colleges and universities in 
the United States. Universities were asked to indicate specific training 
content areas related to training personnel to serv'e rural handicapped 
^children. Responses indicated that al though x uitiv£rsity teacher prepa- 
ration programs were 1 not adequately addressing training needs regarding 
rural special education, the interest to do so was present. 

Although several uaiv^rsities around the country reported the 
existence- of rural education centers^ none of the centers housed a 
specific program for preparing students to serve rural handicapped 

children. > 

♦ 

According to a 1980-81 survey of piof'essional literature (Including 
final reports- of numerous federally-funded university projects that had 
the word "rural" in the project title), v fede rally-funded projects have 
not been systematically training sthdents far the broad range of compe- 
tencies research has indicated are necessary to work with aural handi- 
capped students . In>fact, none of *tfie universities* 'surv&ved had either * 

- • . ' ' i N 

9 (1) competencies which differentiated training for students for rural 
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} from that for- non-rural areas of (2) competencies focusing on rural 

special education content. „ 

A comprehensive apj^oa^h^to training special educators for rural 

areas is essential if sctyiols.are to be able to fulfill their responsl- 

V ' • ' : 

bilitles for educating handicapped children. The lack of appropriate 

•training program^ JLs directly roflected^in the NRP'research finding that 

94% of all states surveyed had serious problems recruiting and retaining 

. "C 



rural special educators^ Congressional hearing^ held since ^implementation 

of PL 94-142 N have consistently asked what is being done to better prepare 

teachers so that there wlll.be less attrition in rural special education. 

Typically* rural special education teachertfe accept their positions 

unaware of distinctions between rural and urbap subcultures and of effec-. 

tive service delivery options for serving ruralVhandlCapped students. 

Particular attention should be given in preservlce training .to the unique 

«<needs of providing setvlces to special populations in rural areas — includ- 

t 

ing rural minority groups such as migrants and native Americans. 

Special education- majors bein^ prepared for rural America should be 
trained to fill a variety of rdral-s pacific roles with rural handicapped . 
students, parents* peers, and administrators. Preservlce personnel 
Should also receive'trainlng in alternate cost-effective methods of 
delivering services in rural cultures. ♦ 

^ Special educators ip rural areas frequently find themselves being 
"all things to all people" and must have a broad range of generalizab le 

r 

-skills. For example, it is typically not true in rural ^§chools that a 

<* 

teacher prepared to serve students with severe handicaps will necessar- 
ily teach only students with severe h^ndTcapping conditions. Likewise v 

j 

a special educator trained to work with children with moderate learning 

« 

disabilities may\find that he/she must also fulfill a variety of roles 
with Jmultiply handicapped students or* students with low incidence handi- 
caps stfch as a vision or hearing impairment. Training models should 
be* developed which are interdisciplinary, enhancing personnel abilities 
to cross agency and ^discipline lines and which increase worker sfelf- 
, sufficiency. - 
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Rural areas differ markedly from one another* The problems of 
delivering services to a cerebral palsied child in a remote area with no 
physical, occupational, or speech therapist — where 250 railed exist be- * 
tween that child and the next . cerebral palsied child — are quite differ- , 
ent from Service delivery problems "in a iffore clustered rural area where - 
the chief problem in delivering services may be administrative apathy. 
It is well-known th£t any rural service delivery model should be designed 
and implemented with a specific rural district and community subculture 
in mlnd^. Personnel preparation programs should also emphasize the need 
for and importance of this diversity. 1 

» 

r 

Summary of Needs * * 

Rural schools clearly experience serious shortages of special 

*■ • 

education personnel. Acute problems in delivering services result from 
these personnel shortages. PreserVice curriculum must be enhanced so 
that special educators are trained to work In specific rural community 
and district cultures. 1 

A 1979 SEP Rural Special Education Task Force report cautioned that 
genuine change In rural special education delivery systems would not be 
-accomplished without major Investments in time, energy, and funds. The 
SEP Briefing Paper of 1980 stated that It is essential that traditional 
personnel preparation programs be updated to include, a relevant educaU,o» 
for potential rural special education teachers. 

Sugggs^ted App roaches to Development of Rural-Focused VrS^tcxLve Curriculum 



Curriculum development philosophies recommended below arj consistent , 
with the 1980 SEP Briefing Paper described earlier. That paper stressed 
that stYdtogles deslg^ued to address critical rural personnel shortages 
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should use existing facilities and resources, be consistent with certi- 
fication guidelines for those to be trained, include a* substantial 
amount of training, and be integrated with practlcura experiences. 

^ A curriculum infusion approach (vs. an "add-on approach) is also^ 
ne # cessary if already overloaded training programs are to effectively ^ 
integrate rural special education content. (This has been indicated in 
numerous curriculum develppjupnt projects across the country including a 

c 

* predominant number o&^EP-funded "JJean^s Grants. ") The Infusion approach 

would allow ongoing university cuVrlculum concepts, competencies, obj^c-^ 

tives, and activities to be supplemented by rural-focused modules or ln- 

fused content with Ingredients necessary for rural special educators. 

. The flexibility of an Infusion approach should be appealing to \ml- 

versity faculty with numerous other demands dn their tlme^since such an 

approach allows selection" of specific rural philosophies or ^components 

as ^ appropriate to their syllabi. FLexlble rural curriculum content Is 

likely to be, incorporated because universities are becoming more and 

more aware of the acute problems their graduates are experiencing when 

employed by rural areas for which they were not .prepared. (This Is partly 

because universities ar# becoming, more aware of the serious personnel 

attrition in rural areas and partlv^k£^**$e^more rigid processes of ac- 
• \ \ ■ 

credltatlon 'for university training programs are resulting in professors 

' # 

seeking feedback from^tudents concerning trailing Inadequacies). t 

An Operational Philosophy 

The following are specific elements for inclusion in a rural-focused 
curriculum philosophy. ~4 



Preservice models roust "provide for the training of 
competent special education teachers possessing 
appropriate skills to work with rural , handicapped 
student*. * , 

Personnel must be trained to work with various • 
categories of handicapping conditions including 
low-Incldlnce handicaps. Thus, these materials 
roust be relevant across handicapping categories , 
and £or varlgus rol£S*H?e.g. , teacher , supe^lsor, 
or diagnostician). / 

Training strategies should be, developed and field- 
tested ^o that j:hey.can*be financially supported 
by states and universities involved. *For cost- 
ef f ectiveness, training activities should use ex- 
isting* resources and facilities where feasible. 
This Includes existing special education training 
programs ' (even though they £re currently lacking 
a rural emphasis) of all types — coursework, prac- - 
tica, etc. — and* existing faulty. 

Curriculum .content- should be data-based. Research 
concerning national and tocal cultural needs oft ' 
rural areas should be ^incorporated into the design 
of; training competencies and content. Content 
should Include knowledge basec^ on comprehensive 
literature reviews, recent ^si±j£*Vi sits, and other^ 
contacts with local district and^ cooperative pro- 
grams to determine effect Ive" and Ineffective 
strategies of serving rural handicapped children. 

because of scarce professional resources in rural 
America, training programs should teach students 
to use existing resources.' Cos^ analysis data 
should be incorporated ^nto program design wheq- 
ever possible. 

Research has consistently indicated thatJLasting 
change 6 in rural areas cannot be accomplished un- 
less change models are consistent with localVcom-* 
raunity culture and -value systems (Nachtigal, 197§; 
Helge, 1979). Training curricula should teach ' 
students about local coramuiUty systems and ? encour- 
age understanding of models' of service delivery ' 
which are consistent witji local community values. 

Training curricula must be designed with consider- 
ation for local community, value systems. ' StudGjits 
must be trained in alternative ways to §dapt teach 
ihg techniques for. specific rural community chatac 
tfcristicS*. k - 



'9. v ^ur§l special educators must work wj.th a variety 
^of handicapping 'conditions and play ^an* assortment 

of roles *in the community. Training should pre- 
. pare special educators 'fo;r a variety of leadership, 
-service; and support roles. 

^ 4 

10. Flexible usage^ of curricula should be' stressed. 
This will encourage mcir<* flexibility for faculty 
f attempting to Incorporate rural content into ex- 
isting courses. 

fralnlng strategies must provide for procedures 
to follow up classroom training in actual teach- 
ing environments. This should- include' pra^ftica, 
internships, and 'job placements. Field personnel 
should be involved in analyses of the skills of 
students .trained by the curricula. 

12. Training models should Incorporate interdiscipli- 
nary training and be designed to prepare, special 
educators to work wi-th ha^lcapped children in 
the 11,000 rural districts in America. 



Suggested Competencies 

Baseline competencies to train students in special education should 
continue^ to be the responsibility of the ongoing teacher education pro- 
gams (foj example,, baseline competencies developed by numerous SEP-funded 
projects such as tS^iose of Altman, et al. , ^74). However, many of ^he . 
infusedt * rural-f ocused^ competencies will strengthen existing special edu- 

i 0 

'cation' competencies. 
^\ For example, the seventh cluster of competencies, "exceptional con- 
ditions," developed by Reynolds (1980), deal^with understanding (1) the, 
needs of exceptional children, (2^^chool procedures . for accommodating 
children's special needs? and (3) the functions -of specialists who serve 
exceptional children. This competency cluster would be considerably 

strengthened for prospective rural teachers after Infusion of rural cur- 

v, * 
riculura concepts because they would also have preparation In understanding 

the effects of rural environments an (L) the types of handicaps to be ex- 

pected and (2) lnc^ldendls of handicapping conditions. 

: 13 



For exaraple> students being prepared* to work in rural schools should 

r 

acquire an understanding of effective rural school procedures for accommo- 

\ v 

dating children's special needs and in the types of specialists typically 
available in rural areas. More importantly, students should learn how and 
wherefto 'find \ecessary services in rural areas without specialist's^ 

J v 

following is a list of competencies for a car^j^irticulura with ex- 
amples of related content to be taught. Each topic 



is Included because^ 



of a specific need ^identified during 1978-81 NRP research and current 
^ literature reviews. For example, the "sta*te, of the art of special edu- 
cation in rur&l America 11 is Included becaus^ NRP studies found that new 
teachers became dissatisfied with tlfjeir jobs if they were unaware of rural 
school realities such as (1) rural schools typically do not Include a wide 
variety of possible placements *f or handicapped students, and (2) many 
types of rural communities do not have specialists available^for f irst^^ * 
level screening. Dissatisfied teachers are generally not as effective 
at serving handicapped children^as they might otherwise be and frequently 
leave rural school positions. (These factors were partly responsible 
for the high attrition rates of 30^-50% in rural schools across the coun- 
try. ) ^ 

Another example relates to the, topic *of interagency collaboration. ' 
National studies conducted .by the NRP concluded that It was essential 
that's special education teachers — especially those working with severely/ 
handicapped students — understand ways to secure resources from agencies 

( e 

outside the school. Many rural schools, for example, have no funds to 
hire phys ists or other support personnel. However, If teachers 

are prepared to work with other community or regional agencies having a 
physical thferapist, they may still be able to secure physical therapy 
^ ^services- needed by a cerebral palsied child with whom they are working. 



• c The competencies listed below reflect a balance of knowledge regard- 
ing rural Service delivery models and skills fox; personal development in 
rural areas. This approach was taken because NkP research lndlcay>d tl\at 
♦rural teachers frequently leave their positions or do not perform sufcess 
ful^y Uecause of pensonal (versus professional) dissatisfaction. 
Competencies for a Core" Curriculum for Rural Special Educators * 

1. Students will demonstrate an # understanding of the context *of 
a rural 8 schpol and its environment. , < - ^ 

2. ^Students will demonstrate an understanding of differences In- 
volved in serving handicapped students In ruVal and In urban 
environments. . 

sr f, 'i 

3. Students will demonstrate knowledge concerning the state-of-the- 
art of rural special education. 

A. Students will demonstrate knowledge of effective service delivery 
models for rural handicapped children (Including low- Incidence 
handicap's such as severely emotionally disturbed, hearing-Impaired, 
and visual ly-Imp^Lred) . 

5. Students will demonstrate an awareness of alternate resources to 
provide services to rural handicapped students and skills to 
Identify alternate resources.. 

6. Students will demonstrat£\kll Is in working with parents of rural 
hand] 



lents will demonstrat^ekll Is in 
licapped students. . \^ 



7. Students will develop skills, in working with citizens And agencies 
in rural communities to facilitate fcooperatlveness among schools 

• and service agencies to serve handicapped students. 

8. Students will demonstrate an understanding of perspnal development 
skills (a) for their own prof esslonal % growth, and (b) to build a 
local support system in their rural environment. 

9. Students will develop skills in working with peer professionals 
-from rural environments. 



Examples of Core Curriculum Elements - . 

* -> * * 

The following outlines represent recommended course content' related 

to each competency. These content outlines are based on 1978-81 NRP re- 

search in over 100 rural districts and cooperatives across the United 

States, input from surveys of university and field personnel, and compre- 

hensive literature reviews. s | ~ 
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EXAMPLES OF CORE CURRICULUM ELEMENTS 

1, 



I. The Rural Spec ial Education Context 

— » — 

i. pi 
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A. * plf ferences In Rur^l and Uasban Schools and Communities 

B. ^uralness Defined 
Controversies defining rural schools 
Sparslty vs. rural 

» 

C. ^ Inequities of Ruralness 

li' Results of federal and state requirements 
2J: t Problems securing human %nd technical resources 
30" Implications of controversies for federal pollcles > 
w availability of statistical data, and services de- 
livered to handicapped students., 

D. Heterogeneity of Ruralness — Types of Rural Subcultures 




E. Historical Overview of Rural Educatlpn 

1. Attempts to urbanize rural schools / 

2. School consolidation and other "economies of scale 11 *K 
approaches to rural education 

3. Impact of federal policies on rural schools 
'*4. Initiation of cooperatives and Intermediate education unit , 

5. Recognition of positive attributes of rural communities and, 
<^ rural schogl-coramunlty support systems 

F. Advantages and Disadvantaged of Rural Schbols 

1. R61es of educational personnel 

2. Rural student achievement; variables 

3. Impacts of^ comnfftjjity attitudes and values 

G. Community Services in Rural America 

H. Effects of Federal Mandates for Rural Communities 

. 1. "Add-on" mandates (career and vocational education, etc.) 

2. Infused mandates (PL 94-142, etc.j, ' 

3. Effects oifr Industrialization and* ln-mlgratlon on rural 
educational systems t 

4. Changes In rural community economic systems and changes lr) 
' School fiscal systems 

I. Current Controversies . * 
■ 1. Decentralization vs*. centralization 

1 * 2. Effects of collaborative structures on seryli^s delivered 

3. Financial issues 

% 4. Transportation Issues 

• 5. Effects of industrialization on rural America 
a. Class conflicts 

* ( b. Values — old vs. new . 

6. Facilities design, adaptation, and use 

♦ 7. , Roles of rural communities In service delivery 

ERJC . 16 
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> 8, Research Issues 

v ,9. School -based community development corporations 

• , 10. Federal actions 

1 1 . Pol Icy 'ramifications s — 

12. 3 Issues regarding evaluation of service delivery efficacy 

J. International Similarities in Problems and Strategies of Rural 
Service Delivery Systems 

K. Misapplication of Urban Service Delivery Models 

Associated Cost Problems ^ „ 

M.^< Personnel" Needs and Roles 

* N.' Affective Factors 

0. Rural Minorities * 

1. Poor ' * 

' 4 2. • Ethnic " / s 

3. Migrant 

4. Military * 

5. Other transient populations 

6. Types of handlcaps^to expect — (e.g. , 'Alaska has a large 

* number of hearing-impaired students, poverty* MR, migrant 

MR, etc.) 

7. Greater than average numbers of handicapped students 
P. . Effective Processes of Creating Change in Rural Communities 
Q» Rural Community Norms * 
R. Communication Systems In Rural Communities 

S. . Power Systems In Rural America 

T, * Fiscal Realities of Rural Schools/Departments /Class Budgets 
1* Likelihood of extra assignments without pay 4 

2. How rural schools are funded * *f . 

3. Accountability systems 

4. How to get aid at the local level above tax dollars 

5. Responsibilities for funding program aspects 

Differences in Servl j ^ Rural Vs. Urban Handicapped Students 

A* Percentages of School Population Served 

B. Personnel Turnover 

C * Tr a ns po r ta t ion 

D, • Community Structure 
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E. Geography 

F. Backlogs of Children fov Testing and Placement 

G. Communication 

H. Student Body Composition * • 

I. Education Professionals Approach 
J. Population Density 

K. Nonenrollment.. of School Age Children 

1** Cooperation Amoi>g Agencies 

M. Roles/lack of Specialists 

III. The State-of-the- Art of Rural Spe i I il Eduj itAg) 

A. Problems Serving Rural Handicapped Children 

1. Misapplications of liftan service deWvery models 

2. Difficulties in recruitment of qualified personnel 

3. " Staff retention problems 
^ 4. Funding Inadequacies 

5. The effects of ruralness *on handicapping conditions 

a. Types of handicaps 

b. Incidences 

c. Secondary handicap^" and effects of lack of^ 
Intervention 

c}. The status of preschool programs 
# * e. <- Lack of career and, ^vocational education program 

# 6. Inequities, of federal and state mandates 

7. Problems securing technical, resources 

8. Staff development inadequacies 

9., Geographic and climatic barriers to service delivery 

10. Transportation difficulties 

11. Vulnerability of staff /lack of anonymity 

12. Resistance rb change 
13.. Suspicion of outside interference 

14. Cultural differences 

15. Economic class differences 

16. Language barriers 

17. Rural poor — the doubly disadvantaged 

18. Migrant employment 

19. Poverty # 

20. Socioeconomic factors' 

21. Stresses on service providers /burnout 

22. HIgft incidence's of retired personnel non-supportive 
of school %&x bases 

23. Disrupted services % , 

24. Problems with interagency ^cooperation 

25. * Needs for effective advocacy systems 
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26. Insensitivity of others to child's handicap and family 
difficulties — lack of community and Service provider • 
awareness of family needs 

B. Inherent Rural Attributes and Resources for Effective Service 
Delivery Systems 

1. Sense of corarau*iity 

2. Sense of citizen-community responsibility /volunteerisra 

3. Accountability networks 

4. Informality of political and communication systems/lack 
of bureaucracy 4 1 

5. Mutual roles of service delivery personnel in rural 
communities 

6. Impacts of cjomraunlty attitudes and values ' 

7. Mul-tiplier effects of service innovations in rural settings 

8. Assessing parent needs and planning intervention programs 

C. Perceptions of Parents of Handicapped Children About Rural 
Services Delivered 

It Perceptions of rural school abilities to meet the 
letter of PL 94-142 

2. . Perception of rural school abilities to meet the 

intent of PL 94-142 

3. Support services for parents 

4. Educational services for parents 

5. Parental satisfaction with services delivered 

D. Changes in Rural Attitudinal Factors 1 x 

1. Impacts of mandated services* 

2. Rural resistance to change 

3. . Necessity for interagency cooperation 

E. Viewing Problems as Challenges and Rural Attributes as Positive 
Vehicles for Change 

Effective Service Delivery Systems 

A. Service Delivery Variables 

1. v Ages and disabilities served 

2. Types of support staff 

3 . Parent involvement 

4. LRE settings ' ) 

5. Attitudes at all levels 

• 6. Due process procedurest ** 

B. District Variables * ♦ 

1. G6vernance systems 

2. Funding formulae 

3. .Average jdaily attendance 

4. Power structure •* • 1 x \ 

5. Physical resources \ 

6. Staff .development systems 
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C. Community Variables 

1. Communication systems 

2. fc Power systems 

3. Attitudes ( ^ » 

4. Other factors 

* * 
.D. Importance, of Generic Skills fc>r Special Education Personnel 

E. Alternate Instructional Arrangements and Delivery Systems 

1. Noncategorlcal vs. categorical systems 

2. Models for serving low- Incidence students 

3. Models for serving severely handicapped students 

4. Itinerant personnel 

5. Rural crisis model 

6. Alternate uses of personnel and other resources 

7. Rural technologies — electronic telephone/mailing, 
computers, satellites, video, etc. 

a. Sources S 

b. Uses 

8. "Transportation options 



F. Generic Effective Strategies and Promising Practices for p * 

Individualizing Service Delivery Strategies for Specific . * 

Rural Subcultures 

1. Designing a continuum of services for handicapped children 
to Implement IEPs f\ 

2. Mains tr earning strategies 1 ^ 

3. Methods .for serving severely/prof oundly* handicapped populations 

4. Interagency collaboration \ 
Training personnel to fill multiple [roles 

^6. Serving low-lncldetvce h'andlcapped populations t 

^ Rur^l programming for early childH^pd ^WfBlcapped populations * 
^8. Serving culturally diverse artd t^h'slent rural populations 
.jf. ' Implem^tntplng effective work-study, programs for rural 
■ $ handicapped populations 
VlO. Successful practices in securing funding 
Building family sup po;^* systems 
Creating awarepess of educational rights 

13. Maintaining famJSs^ integrity 

14. Establishing rapport with rural clients 
15* Influencing decision-makers V ^ 

16. Worklng^with rural politics 

17. Obtaining diagnostics 

18. Identifying cos J-eff Active service delivery strategies 

19. Establishing ^rfSmunlty communication awareness » N 

20. Adapting transportation systans 

21. Coping with geographic and climatic barriers 1 

22. Recruitment and retention sttategies 

23. Strategies to overcome' f eslsta^ice to change • 

24. Identifying and using hidden school resources to overcome 
problems of scarcity 

25. Providing health and related services 1 ^ 

26. Initiating a Management Information System td optimize 
school and community resources 
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27. Using high school students for matual school -student benefits 

28. Interfacing with university personnel, preparation programs 
/2T9. Inhibiting teacher burnout * 

39.. Enhancing lns'ervice incentives, accessibility and quality 
31. Strategies to ameliorate isolation and communication problems 
3*2. Resolving cultural and language difference- problems 

33. Overcoming negative attitudes between teachers and support 
personnel , . " 

34. Assisting parents in lo'cating and using community resources J 

35. Developing appropriate communication skills with rural 
• parjeftts — verbal and nonverbal 



G, Building Personal and Professional Support Systems 

H. Understanding Federal and State Mandates Regarding Special Rural 
% Populations (e.*g., migrant* tracking system, health records, 

federal and statfc mandates and linkage systems) 




Alternate Resources — Creative Ways to Identify Local Resources 

A. Funding Alternatives . > 

B. Rural Parents as Resources * . * ' « 

C. Rural Communities as Resources ** _ . 

1. Knowledge of resources existent in the cqmmunity 
2J Knowledge of resources available elsewhe,r& 

3. Materials % * 

4. Where alternate programs are (Rural Services 'Direct ory, etc.),^^ 

5. ^Creative uses of the environment (e.g*,, environmental education) 

6. * Media $1 

7. ^Mobile systems (e.g., libraries and remote library, other agencies) 

8. Technologies — The Source, SpeclalNet^ microcomputer programs for 
the handicapped, etc. 

9. Linkage and support systems * 

a. existing 1 u * 

^. , how to build ' , * 

c. the taping system between students, graduates, 
and trainers * 

. J 

C. ' Facilitating Interagency Cpoperatlon So Services will be Provided 

to Rural Handicapped Children ^ * 

* 1. Roles* of interagency cooperation and rutal service 
delivery systems 

2. National .Initiatives for cooperation -among agencies 

3. State of the art of rutal interagency collaboration 

at the national, regional, and local levels , ' 

4. ^Effects of collaborative structures and' governance systems 
# 5. - Appropriateness of . divergent interagency collaboration r 

strategies for specific rural cultxirps 

D. >.Adyocacy Groups— National f Regional, Sta£e « < 

" : 1 r 
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E. SkU T ls lri Preparing Proposals for Principals and School Boards 
Improve Services » • 

* F. . Staff Development Resources--Cassette Tapes for. Traveling, 
Satellite, .Videotaping * «r 

G. Managlng-Non-Certlf led Aides Assigned to Assist in Special 
Education Classes 

VI. " Working with Parents of Rural Handicapped Students „ 

A. Understanding &ural Parents * " , ♦ 

B. Establishing Rapport % h . 

C. Effective Parent-Professional Communlcatlorf ^ * 

D. Assessing Parent Needs and Planning .Ihterve.ntlon Programs 

E. Working with Extended FamiM.es * 

F. Designing Parent Education Systems ' ' - • 

G. Serving as a Parent Advocate - " 

- \ - 

H. Using Parent and Community Resources in the Schools 

7 * . 

VII. Working with Rural Citizens and Agencies to Facilitate Cooparat Iveness 
Among Schools and Service Agencies * 

^ • 

A. Establishing Rapport 

>' J/ 

/ B. Understanding Issues and* Processes of Interagency Cooperation ^t' 

C. Understanding Communication and Power Systems 

D. 'Influencing Decision-Makers 

E. Establishing Community Education Systems 

VIII. Personal Coping Skills and Prof esslonal. development 

A. Laboratpry Problem Solving Skills— Improving Creatlvltyj-jgnd 
Declslpn Making , " 

B. Effective ASfrArt iveness for Handicapped Children 

C. \ Self-Reliance Vs. Referral to Specialises 

' D. Knowing the Llirfits of One's Own Knowledge 

A] 

E. Being Able to Ask for -Assistance, from Supervisor/Department 
Chair, neighboring district, eXc. • 
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F. Learning to Find Positives in What' is Different ah^Chal lenges 
in Problems 

G. Building Support Systems and Mentors in Atypical Places for 
Rural Special Needs Children (e.g., district psychologist, 
nurse, librarian, PTA of^cer, parents) 

w 

H. ' Prioritizing and Finding Agencies for Self and Professional 

Development to Prevent Burnout s 

I. Keeping Abreast of 'New Developments 
J. Influencing Decision Maker§ 

K. Recognition of Stress 

L. Stress Management Jand Reduction ^ 



M. Alternate Leisure Activities/Self Entertainment for Isolated Areas ^ 

N. Developing Annotated Bibliographies o£ Resources , (Human, % 
Conceptual, Technical, Media, and Materials) 

0. ' Comfortableness with the Facilitator vs. Expert Rol^ 

* P. Rural Leadership Skills * 

Maintaining Community Support V 

S. Accepting the Rural* Community and Becoming Involved In .Its 
Affairs 

. V T. Prioritizing One's Enfergy for Teaching vs. Battles over Community fc 
. Norms *~ ' 

T. Effecting Peaceful Progressive Relationships Among Factions 

U. Socially Acceptable Behavior In Ryxal Cultures /Personal Profiles 
to Include Acceptance of Different Cultures, Norms, and Values 

V. Being an Effective Parent Advocate 

W. ^Devirit^LLng Abilities to Teach Independently and Maintain 

Classroom Discipline Without Supervision * 

IX. Consulting Kith Regular Educators and Other* Rural Peer Professionals 

A f Understanding Communication* Processes 

1. Describing the different communication of a special 
<- Educator In a rural school setting 

4 2. fusing formal communication models to enhance effective 

\ interaction with school personnel ^ <S / 
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B. Demonstrating a General Understanding of Procedures Involved 
in Consultation and Problem Solving 

» * 

X. Generic Skills ^ . 1 

I 

A. Needs for Sophisticated Generalist Skills 

B. Basic Knowledge ^about all Disabilities 

1. . Characteristics * 

2. How might a rural handicapped student be different 
from a non-rural handicapped Student 0 

^ 3. How ralghf families be different 
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C. How to Adjust and Consult with Others on Adjusting)^ Regular 
Curriculum k - 

D. Screening 

E. RudimentarlesXof Interventions that In Larger Districts Would 
be Done by Specialists 




%F; Initial Screening for Various (DlsaMJJJ^ek (SF^C, etc.) 

G. ^Interagency Cooperating Regarding Referrals 

H. Cross-disciplinary Skills/Basics of Other Disciplines 

I. Being a Facilitator of Learning y$ . the Expert 

J. Getting Along with Rural Adult Peers ^ , . w ^ ~~ 

K. Serving Severely Handicapped in tamit-ed Mainstreamlng Options^ 

L. Flexibility /Knowing Where to Find Resources* and Answers 

* M. How to Adjust Available Curriculum Materials for Low Incidence 
and Other Handicapped Children , ) 

Potential Outcomes and Current Related Activities 

■ ■ — — — - — i ■ / 

In addition to learning generallzable concepts for rural practi- 
tioners, preservice students should be trained for the specific rural 
cultures In which they will work. As an example, in a university pre- 
pa ring^attt dents for rural areas with (1)* sparse population, (2) low 
educational* achievement levels, ^ (3) little funding -for specialized re- 
sources, (A) high incidences of haridlcapped children* and (5) no imme- 
diate potential for increased funding to support additional personnel 

24 
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(sy^uh as the consulting or crisis teachers who are employed in other 
types of subcultures), administrators might be trained to function as. 
mobile support^ personnel— able to handle short-terra crises. 

As services becajne more readily available to rural handicapped stu- 
dents because of the Increased numbers of qualified- special education 
personnel available, rural services would increase. In addition, the 
NRP Rural Personnel Needs Data Bank would attempt. to match persons seek- 
lng .positions* with jobs availably so^that handicapped students woulcT 
be better served. The ultimate goal at the local school level across*' 
rural, America is initiation of a continuum of services. This requires* 

0 

preparation of a variety of categories, of special education personnel. 

An additional impact of relevant preservice programs with rural- . 
specific content is that educators with training in effective and cost- 
efficient strategies for rubral special education would Introduce innova- 
tions Into school systems. The use of special education techniques such 
as task analysis and ^dividual lzed' Instruction woul'd have positive school- 
wide impact for all children. 

Although a comprehensive approach to training special educators for 
specific rural subcultures has not been located, a number of^creative 
str^egies are currently in practice In some universitle^?*h$flng 'rural 
service areas. Examples Include: 

1. students living in the homes of rural handicapped # 
students, while" enrolled in internships or practlca, s 

2. unique professor-student feedback and support systems 
while students are practice teaching In remote rural.. 

, areas Xe.g. y mailing casse^t^tapes) , and 



unusual statewide efforts to recruit university stu- 
dents interested In preparing for rural teaching (e.g,, 
Utah state education agency efforts to Identify poten- 
tial recruitees at the' high school level and refer them 
to university preparation programs for follow-up). 
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